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" Full Up and Fed Up "; The Worker's Mind in Crowded 
Britain. By Whiting Williams. New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1921.— ix, 324 pp. 

Mr. Williams in his series of studies of the mind of the worker in 
the several industrial countries is performing a more important ser- 
vice than the hasty scanning of any one of his entertaining books or 
articles will reveal. His is the rare affliction of being too entertain- 
ing, too engrossing on the surface, to make sure that any but the re- 
flective reader will see his implications. However, he has in his 
record of personal experiences a fund of psychological raw material 
which others also may profitably analyze for some time to come. I 
find this to be his biggest service — his bringing together of masses 
of evidence regarding typical states of working people's minds. The 
social psychologist who appreciates real data will find Whiting Wil- 
liams as useful in matters of industrial behavior as he might find 
Westermarck on marriage or Sumner on " folkways ". 

In the present volume, Mr. Williams is in England and perhaps 
his only positively new conclusion is that the labor problem is inter- 
national in its causes and solutions. This discovery is less novel 
than the way in which it is reached. Mr. Williams actually joined 
temporarily the ranks of coal-miners, steel-workers, and shipbuilders, 
out of work because diplomats had been unable to come to sensible 
terms about indemnities, reparations, tariffs, and the rest. He ex- 
perienced the fact of world-community as a laborer in the British 
Isles; and henceforth matters relating to disarmament, economic 
conferences, and stabilized exchange are being watched by him as 
vital factors in industrial relations. And the way in which these 
interrelations are brought home to Mr. Williams' readers is bound to 
be as educative a force as the way in which the same truths are 
abstractly treated by a Keynes or a Vanderlip. 

The book is, however, of significance primarily as a psychological 
document, and it is as such that it should be read. Occasionally 
one detects a tendency to make psychology bear an undue proportion 
of the burden of explanation. For example, when Mr. Williams 
makes the point that labor agitators may be " men who were doing 
hand jobs when they were fitted and anxious to do head jobs ", one 
pauses to wonder. Again, one pauses when he implies that Robert 
Smillie of the Miners' Federation of Great Britain became a labor 
leader because he " grew up in conditions which made it extremely 
easy to set fire to the tinder of his boyish purposes and idealisms by 
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the stories [about bad mine conditions] that might easily have been 
told him by his father and grandfather." 

Perhaps infantile fixations, chronic fears, repressions, and others 
of the so-called Freudian mechanisms can explain the labor leader. 
But it would seem safer to conjecture, in the absence of better evi- 
dence than this, that there are actual economic causes and reasoned 
economic convictions which also impel these leaders. To believe 
that the convictions of many hundreds of labor leaders are only 
rationalizations becomes somewhat of a tax upon one's credulity. 

In another place Mr. Williams does indeed cite the testimony of 
one of his working mates that " management and capital just cannot 
be trusted. With the lure of profits, it finds it too easy to be dis- 
honest. . . ." And an employer is quoted who says the " obstacle 
is in the short-sighted employers as much as in the short-sighted 
workers and leaders of workers." With evidence like this to weigh, 
it would seem that the psychology of the labor leader is to be grasped 
only in the light of additional factors such as those having to do 
with economic interests and the economic structure. 

It is difficult but necessary, it would seem, continually to distin- 
guish between the impact of economic difficulties upon people's 
minds and the analysis of that impact on the one hand, and the 
peculiar nature of those economic difficulties on their structural and 
objective side and their analysis on the other. Whether or not Mr. 
Williams has this distinction constantly in mind is not always ap- 
parent. However, from his study he finds that a continuous job is 
essential to the worker's sanity of outlook. He finds that continuity 
of employment is conditioned by international, political and eco- 
nomic factors. Beyond this, his study does not go and is not in- 
tended to go. My point in this connection is only that the inquiring 
student must of necessity go on to investigate and analyze the char 
acter of these economic factors in international affairs and to ask 
how they are being dealt with; to which questions psychological in- 
quiry does not, and, as I see it, never can, supply the entire answer. 
Mr. Williams has set himself a real task — he is out to give em- 
ployers and those individuals who are mentally active enough to help 
constitute " public opinion ", a sympathetic insight into the manual 
worker's mind. His essential and invaluable conclusion is that we 
must have faith in the workers and " must fortify that faith with 
better understanding of their service ", and then provide a " mani- 
festation of that larger faith in terms of recognition to the workers 
at their work". No collegiate course in industrial psychology can 
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be given to best advantage without liberal reference to this as well 
as to Mr. Williams' earlier volume. And no executive in search of 
understanding can afford to ignore them either. 

Ordway Tead 
N. Y. School of Social Work 
New York City 

L'Irlande dans la Crise Universelle (1914-1920). By Y. M. 
Goblet (Louis TrSguiz). Second Edition. Paris, Felix Alcan, 
1921.— vi, 462 pp. 

This book is an intensive, methodical and dispassionate survey of 
all the factors which have affected the interests and opinions of the 
Irish people since 1914; while the preliminary section (pp. 1-63) 
reviews the political developments during the preceding twenty-one 
years. The author traces the shifting policies of the British govern- 
ment, the slow but patient progress of the Nationalist Party, and the 
sinister activities of " Vorangisme ulstSrien " — the " dernier carre" de 
la vieille garde tory en Grande-Bretagne aitssi bien qtfen Irlande " 
(p. 446). The Ulster decision to threaten physical resistance, dat- 
ing from 1912, the destruction of the Nationalist Home Rule Bill in 
1916, the ungenerous treatment by the British War Office of Irish 
participation in the European War, the conscription struggle, the 
calculated contempt and cruelty of the Castle policy after the rising 
of Easter, 1916, are set forth with the utmost objectivity and the 
most scrupulous analysis of the sources. Then the author surveys 
the Convention of 1917, the collapse of which he attributes to the 
menace of partition. Of this he says (p. 251): "The Asquith 
cabinet had admitted partition in the Amendment Bill of 1914; Mr. 
Lloyd George had sanctioned it in 1916; he had made it the essen- 
tial article of his Plan of May 16, 1917, of which the Convention 
was only an alternative; and on February 25, 1918, he recommended 
that the Convention grant Ulster a right of veto equivalent to 
secession. . . . The Orange representatives, therefore, were risking 
nothing in participating in conversations they could interrupt at 
pleasure." 

The controversial question of the origin of the " outrages " is 
handled well by M. Goblet. On the basis of such sources as are 
accessible to impartial students, he assembles evidence irrefutably 
demonstrating the provocation to resistance and the vindication of 
their liberty, which the Irish people suffered many months after the 
rising of 1916. 



